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CHARLES PERRY FISHER—A TRIBUTE 


The retirement of Mr. Fisher from active service as Librarian of the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia, removes from our ranks a pioneer 
and leader in the administration and development of medical libraries. 


In September 1882, Mr. Fisher was appointed to the newly created 
position of Assistant Librarian in the College of Physicians of Philadelphia 
—the first full time person employed to administer the Library. Later the 
title of Assistant was discarded. In his capacity as Librarian, Mr. Fisher 
served until his retirement a few months ago—a span of 50 years. What 
a record of faithful, efficient, constructive service—a lifetime of industry 
and devotion in the same institution and to the one cause! 


While the Library was founded in 1788, its real development may be 
said to have begun with Mr. Fisher's appointment. He saw it grow from 
less than 25,000 volumes to a collection of more than 166,000 volumes. 
Through his enthusiasm and effort it has come to be recognized as one 
of the great medical libraries of the world. Not only does it possess a 
very complete file of medical periodicals and books, both old and modern, 
but its collection of medical incunabula is one of the largest and finest 
to be found anywhere. This collection of ‘cradle books” has grown 
from a few tomes to more than 400 volumes as the result of Mr. Fisher's 
energy and ability to interest the Fellows and friends of the College in its 
development. 


Mr. Fisher was one of the founders of our Association. At the re- 
quest of Doctor George M. Gould of Philadelphia, Mr. Fisher and six 
others met in Doctor Gould’s office on May 2, 1898 and organized the 
Association of Medical Librarians, which name was later changed to the 
Medical Library Association. During the early period of the Association, 
Mr. Fisher served for a number of years as a member and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. He was elected as Vice President four successive 
years, 1908 to 1911. Owing to the sudden death of the elected President, 
Doctor John H. Musser, Mr. Fisher succeeded to the Presidency in 1912. 
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For many years he attended the annual meetings and contributed 
much to the programs and discussions. His heart was always in the work. 


Numerous are the contributions he has made to the literature relating 
to medical libraries. Many are the innovations in library methods which 
he introduced. His counsel and suggestions, which he was always ready 
to give, were sought by many interested in the organization and develop- 
ment of medical libraries throughout our country. 

The closing and key word of Mr. Fisher’s presidential address was 
“enthusiasm.” This he possessed to a very full degree. The Library 
which he administered for a half century stands as a monument to his 
zeal and ability. His record adds lustre to our profession and to him is 
due the gratitude of the medical profession for the distinguished service 
which he has rendered to medical education. 

All honor to this pioneer and builder in our ranks. To him go the 
sincere good wishes of his colleagues in the Association and of his many 
friends in the medical profession, for health and happiness in these well- 
earned and much deserved years of rest. 


CHARLES FRANKENBERGER. 
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PREPARATION AND USE OF MANUSCRIPT CATALOGUES* 
By DoroTHEA WALEY SINGER 


When I was asked to speak this afternoon on the preparation and the 
use of manuscript catalogues, it did seem to me, as no doubt it seems to you, a 
somewhat comprehensive title for the time at our disposal. But after all this 
is almost a single subject, as we generally use catalogues of manuscripts when 
we are examining a manuscript volume with the object of describing it. It 
is, in fact, the use of manuscript catalogues that prompts us to form our 
views as to how they should be prepared. 


If we are examining a manuscript text, the first and most important 
fact we want to know is whether there are any other known: copies of 
the same work or whether we have in our hands a unique volume. Manu- 
script texts very often have no title but are known only by their incipit or 
opening few words. If there is no title to our work, we begin by studying 
the first few lines and the last few lines. Let us suppose that we are fortu- 
nate and able thus to find the name of the author. We now want to know 
whether anything has already been published concerning him and concerning 
the text before us. If the text deals with medicine or science we turn 
first to the great Leipzig bibliographical series, the Mitteilungen zur Ges- 
chichte der Naturwissenschaften und der Medizin and to the comprehensive 
series of Isis. If the work is earlier than the fourteenth century we shall 
also go through the index of Lynn Thorndike’s History of Magic and Science 
in the first Thirteen Christian Centuries and do the same with the monu- 
mental volumes of George Sarton’s History of Science. If our work is not 
mentioned in any of these publications we may be fairly sure that it has not 
been published. Nevertheless it may and probably does exist in other manu- 
script copies. The most comprehensive and helpful catalogue of manuscripts 
known to me is the catalogue of the Royal Manuscripts of the British 
Museum by the late J. P. Gilson. Gilson gives most detailed attention 
to the texts in the Royal collection and also refers to other copies. He 
often also gives information difficult otherwise to obtain concerning the 
authors of manuscript works. If therefore by good fortune our text exists 
also in the Royal Collection of the British Museum we shall find the path 
smoothed for us. If the text is not in the Royal Collection, it is worth our 
while to glance through the indexes of the monumental series of catalogues 
of manuscripts in the colleges of Cambridge University, England. These 
have all been prepared by Montagu Rhodes James, who is probably of all 
living writers the most experienced in cataloguing medieval manuscripts. If 
we fail to find our text in either the Royal catalogue or any of the catalogues 
of Montagu Rhodes James, we shall suspect that we are dealing with a work 
little known, so that our task while more difficult becomes more interesting. 
Should we suspect that it is of French provenance it will probably be worth 
our while to look thru the indexes of some of the very systematic series of cata- 
logues of manuscripts in the public libraries of France. A similar magnificent 
series for the libraries in Italy was begun by Mazzatinti and is still in progress. 


*Read at the Meeting of the Medical Library Association, San Francisco, Cal., June 20- 
22, 1932. 
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If we have been able to detect an author for our text we should turn at once 
to the great work of Victor Chevalier, Sources Bibliographiques du Moyen 
Age. The first two volumes, entitled Biobibliographie, refer to names of 
persons, and the second two volumes, Topobibiographie, refer to places, 
Chevalier not only gives us a succinct account in each entry but also gives 
a magnificent bibliography which, if our name occurs in his volume, will 
put us on the track of all the information we need. If our text has an 
author and we are still without particulars we may turn to the Biographie 
Universelle, which although compiled in the nineteenth century is very com- 
prehensive. For English, Scotch, or Irish writers we shall of course turn to 
the Dictionary of National Biography and there is an excellent German Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. Occasionally some help may be gleaned 
from encyclopedias, especially from the German encyclopedia of Myer or 
from the vast work of Zedler. May I, by the way, beg you should an op- 
portunity come your way of acquiring the encyclopedia of Zedler not to 
quail before its appalling bulk. If you can place it, you will certainly never 
regret having found the space. Pauly-Wissowa is, of course, the best 
encyclopedia for classics. For works with definitely French provenance the 
Histoire Litteraire will be your source. For work of theological provenance 
it is worth consulting the Amalecta Bollendia. There is an excellent bio- 
graphy of the Friar Preachers, while for particulars of Franciscan writers 
it is well worth looking through the Proceedings of the Society of Franciscan 
Studies. There is one work to which we may turn almost at the outset of 
our labors. This is the Index Initiorum of Andrew G. Little, published by 
the Oxford University Piess. Although this amazingly scholarly index of 
Initia of manuscript works is of course not complete, it covers a vast ground 
and we may be saved much trouble by finding that our text is in fact a copy 
of the work of some obscure Father whose volumes we should never have 
thought of consulting. Vatassio has compiled an even more comprehensive 
Index Initiorum to the vast collection by Milne of the Patrologia Latina. For 
alchemical texts, reference should be made to the Index Initiorum in Vol. III 
of my Catalogue of Latin and Vernacular Alchemical Manuscripts in Great 
Britain and Ireland written before the XVI Century, published by the Union 
Académique Internationale in Brussels. Two other works are of great help 
to the cataloguer of manuscripts. One of these is Franklin’s Dictionnaire 
des Noms. This is really a key to the most familiar nicknames or sobriquets 
used in medieval writings. Thus we shall learn that Philosopher indicates 
the philosopher Aristotle. Many less familiar such sobriquets are given. 
Graesse’s Orbis Latinus gives an extremely useful index of the Latin versions 
of the names of places whose modern description differs greatly from the 
medieval form. Thus without such aid it might not occur to us that 
Argentoratum in medieval phrase signifies Strassburg. A new work on 
similar lines has just been published by R. A. Peddie. This will perhaps 
supersede Graesse but I have not seen it. For legal texts the publications of 


the Selden Society will be found helpful. 


If with all these aids we have at last been able to obtain some informa- 
tion as to the text before us, our task is not yet complete. We have to 
consider the actual volume. First we must discover, are the pages in the 
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correct order and are any missing. Instead of numbering each page, i. e. 
each side of a leaf, the manuscript cataloguer numbers only each separate leaf. 
As it is impossible to refer to the leaves until they are numbered, it is usual 
in even the most precious volumes to place a very light pencil number on the 
right hand top corner of the right hand page of an open book. The right 
hand page thus exposed is known as the recto or right side of the leaf. If 
the Teaf is turned the verso of the same number will be exposed on the left 
hand side of the volume and it is therefore unnecessary to number this. 

In examining the folios we shall first notice whether all are of the same 
material, or whether some are of vellum and some are of paper. If our 
manuscript is ancient we shall also examine carefully to make sure there is 
no palimpsest or almost erased text beneath that which we are reading. 

A manuscript volume, like a modern book, is constructed of a series of 
gatherings. Each gathering consists of a large sheet folded over several 
times and then cut. In order to find the centre of a gathering we have to 
search for the thread in its centre which holds the folds together. Sometimes 
a manuscript will name each gathering with a letter of the alphabet. The 
first folios up to the centre will be numbered. Thus the first folios of the 
first gathering may be Al, A2, A3, A4. The corresponding folios AS, A6, 
A7, A8 will probably not be numbered, but we shall be able to count and 
make sure that they are:present. Even if the first folios of the gathering are 
not numbered, by ascertaining whether there are an equal number on each 
side of the string we may find out whether any are missing. In medieval 
times writing material was of course more precious than it is today, and the 
gatherings were not always on identical material, as use was made of that 
which happened to be available. Sometimes the successive gatherings contain 
a varied number of folios. All this must be indicated by the cataloguer who 
will give the number of gatherings and the number of folios to each gather- 
ing. The process, as well as the conventional notation, is well described by 
Montagu Rhodes James in the Introduction to the Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, England. 

Probably there are many texts contained in our one volume. It is of 
interest to sce what texts were bound together and therefore presumably in- 
terested a single reader. 

Most manuscript texts begin with a pious invocation. Cataloguers 
sometimes indicate these by initials, such as I. ». d. for In nomine Dei. If, 
however, the invocation is longer than this, it is well to transcribe it in full. 
Often the invocation proceeds to name local saints of especial interest to the 
author or scribe, and this will give us a hint of the provenance. Sometimes 
a cataloguer gives only a few words of the incipit following the invocation. 
It is, however, very desirable to give several lines both of the incipit and of 
the explicit and if the work is divided up into parts, it is often a great help 
to the user of the catalogue if the incipit and explicit of each part are given. 

In this description of the cataloguer’s work, you will notice that I have 
omitted one small part of his labors. We have not pictured him reading the 
text. The less he has found in the works of reference I have mentioned, the 
more carefully he will have to read the text before him, the harder will be 
his task, but the greater will be the gratitude of scholars for his work. 
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THE MEDICAL LIBRARY EXCHANGE—WHY NOT 
PLAY THE GAME?* 


ARCHIBALD Ma.tocn, M. D. (McGixx), F. R. C. P. (Lonpon) 
Librarian of the New York Academy of Medicine 


This is a matter about which I feel very strongly. Please regard 
this paper as a sermonette which is not intended for all, but I trust that 
those for whom it is written, will easily recognize that they are being 
spoken to. I also hope that the Editor of the Bulletin will publish it. 
It is too bad that I cannot come to the Meeting. Could I attend, I should 
even brave the danger of another Jenny Geddes hurling a stool at my 
head! 


Would that all the members took to heart, Chapters 2, 3 and 4 of 
Article IV, of the Constitution and By-Laws of our Association. 


Chap. 2. Libraries shall be given precedence in the disposal of the 
material for exchange in accordance with their size, the 
largest library being given first choice. 


Chap. 3. No member shall make primary application for exchange 
material, if such exchange material is duplicate of what 
that member owns at the time said application is made. 
Violation of this rule shall be cause for expulsion from the 
Association. 


Chap. 4. Each member library of the Association must offer material 
for distribution through the Exchange at least once every 
two years. This provision shall take effect upon its adop- 
tion and shall be retroactive for one year. The material 
offered must be acceptable to the Exchange. It is under- 
stood that all libraries shall give to their fullest capacity 
and uphold the altruistic traditions of the Association. 


Libraries violating this By-Law shall not receive any 
material through the Exchange until its provisions have 


been fulfilled. 


Last year at New Orleans, I spoke strongly about the “wants” in 
the Exchange lists. It is satisfactory to sce that during the current year 
these “wants” were much fewer in number. I cannot say whether or 
not those libraries which enumerated their “wants” gave of their dupli- 
cates to the Exchange. I suggest that not even requests for a single 
volume, but merely for a single number should be allowed in these lists. 
If a large amount of material were given to libraries through these 
“want” lists, the true function of the Exchange would be greatly inter- 
fered with. Material would go to the libraries which, probably, if the 
rules of the Exchange were obeyed, would go elsewhere. Those who 
adhere to the regulations would not obtain their deserts owing to actions 


*Medical Library Association, Annual Meeting, San Francisco, June, 1932. 
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of the irregulars. Do not be satisfied with what you can obtain for your- 
selves, but strive to give to others. 


A far more reprehensible practice is the direct interlibrary exchange 
of material—no use being made of the central bureau for the purpose. 
And this practice is being carried on. As before, by this “get-rich-quick,” 
greedy method, other libraries, I mean the law-abiding ones, do not 
receive what is their just due. Let this sink in. Last year there were 
seventy-four out of one hundred and thirty-nine library members, who 
had not offered material during at least the two previous years. Some 
have even gloried in their direct interlibrary exchanges. As Kant said, 
before you act think of your act as becoming a universal law. In this case, 
if these practices were much increased, our association would become in- 
vertebrate, for the Exchange is its very back bone. The cry should not 
be “Give it to me, Give it to me” but “What will you have? What will 
you have?’’—followed by a lengthy list of duplicates from your library. 
There is no better way to help on medical education than by assisting in 
the growth of libraries. 


The horrors are increasing. Second-hand booksellers have told me 
that they buy sets of magazines from libraries which are members of the 
Association who make more or less use of the Exchange—perhaps they 
list their wants through the central bureau. If you sell them, others 
will have to pay, or if you buy what others have sold, you will have to 
pay the middleman’s profits. There are three occasions I can see where 
it would be justifiable for any one of us to sell in this way. First, in the 
case of very expensive material, the sale of which might bring in a good 
sum to round out the budget of a small struggling library. Second dupli- 
cates which you have paid for. But remember, please, that most of our 
duplicates come to us as presents from doctors and cost us nothing. Third, 
after you have distributed the magazines which you were willing to give 
through the Exchange, there is no reason why you should not sell what 
is left over that is, if you can find a buyer, but generally you will find you 
cannot. 


Now, in connection with this last sentence, let me say, that several 
librarians to whom I spoke or wrote, answered frankly as they also did to 
Miss Lawrence, the splendid Manager of the Exchange, that they were 
only giving to the Exchange, material which they did not care to sell, or 
could not sell. Just suppose everyone sold their decent material, then the 
Association would fall to pieces. What pleasure does it give you, the 
donor, to make presents of what you know is of no value? And is it 
very complimentary to the recipient? 


Sir William Osler and Dr. John Ruhrah, both former Presidents of 
the Association, bade us be altrustic. If this bidding prayer is not suf- 
ficient, if the ethical side of the question will not convince the delin- 
quents what the proper, gentlemanly thing to do is, then let me use a 
form of argument on a lower plane. Looked at selfishly,you stand to gain 
more for your libraries in the course of a few years by being a regular 
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member of the Exchange, than by bartering and trading through irregular 
channels. In other words, the best way to look out for Number One, is 
to care for Numbers Two, Three and Four first. 


The New York Academy of Medicine has done its utmost in trying 
to follow the rules of the Exchange, because one should not preach one 
thing and practice another. It has even given away material worth, I am 
told, twenty dollars a volume. I am afraid that I shall have to suggest 
to the Library Committee of the New York Academy of Medicine, that 
they consider the advisability of our leaving the Exchange to others, 
if we hear that direct interlibrary exchanges and selling go on. 


I do not think this will be necessary, however. Every library should 
and easily could, send every month to the Exchange, a list of their offer- 
ings of a few magazines. Do not answer that you are a small library, 
for large libraries have, proportionately, more ordinary work to do, and 
incidentally more duplicates to give away. Rest not content in following 
the bare letter of the law, but seek to find its fully clothed spirit. 











THE PLACE OF NON-TECHNICAL LITERATURE IN 
MEDICAL LIBRARIES.* 


By Miss BertHA B. HaLyaM, LIBRARIAN 
University of Oregon Medical School 


It may be poor form to preface a paper with an apology but 
as far as I am aware there is mo such dictum against definitions. 
What I wish to define is my position as a speaker to-day. I am in 
the position of a student who at the request of the teacher makes a 
suggestion relative to the lesson and is then told to carry out the 
suggestion himself. At Miss Ophiils’ request I told her that I should 
like to hear a paper dealing with the subject of non-technical 
literature in a medical library, with the result that she sent me word she 
would like me to prepare such a paper. I remonstrated, but in vain. 
The paper has been prepared but I still am interested in hearing discussion 
on the subject and hope that such will be forthcoming. 

The place of non-technical literature in a medical library is a subject 
which admits of wide leeway. Consider the great range of subject matter 
shown in the poems collected as a ‘Physicians’ Anthology of English and 
American Poetry” by Drs. Casey Wood and F. H. Garrison. Their 
criterion was that the poems come “‘close to life in its pleasant and serious 
aspect.” Or read Raymond Pearl's book entitled, “To Begin With; Being 
Phophylaxis Against Pedantry” and find out what a varied and compre- 
hensive literary diet he would prescribe for scientists. Or ask medical 
students, as I have done, what type of non-technical books they would 
like to see in the library. Probably, the replies will be as varied in the 
fields of philosophy, psychology, sociology, history, biography, fiction, 
poetry as were the replies I received. There is no inherent reason why a 
good general working collection of books on all phases of human en- 
deavor, literary and otherwise, should be excluded from a library intended 
for the use of physicians and medical students. In fact, there seem to be 
many inherent reasons why such books should be included. The medical 
student works through a long and complicated schedule of courses to at- 
tain his M. D. degree but surprisingly little time is devoted to matter 
which will enlarge his cultural background or make him conversant with 
the trend of thought through the ages or life as exemplified in literature. 
To be sure, some cultural courses are included in the premedical work and 
many professors inculcate interest in such matters even in a technical 
course but the total effect is small. And yet, the physician in his contact 
with people in sickness and death must often have need to make use of all 
the wealth of philosophic judgment and poise he may possess. He must 
have need of the ability to see the present in its relation to the past and 
future, to know something of the psychological background of actions, 
to be able to deal with people wisely. A recent article by Dr. W. J. Mayo 
in Proceedings of the Staff Meetings of the Mayo Clinic for March 30, 
1932 discusses in a most entertaining fashion the physicians’ need of social 


*Read at the Meeting of the Medical Library Association, San Francisco, Cal. June 20-22, 1932. 
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sense. Contact with people produces this, but so docs understanding 
gained from reading. 

From another viewpoint non-technical books are of value in a 
medical library. This is in order that they may link science and the 
humanities closer together. Dr. George Sarton stresses the need of this 
in his recent book, “The History of Science and the New Humanism” in 
which he makes a plea for true cultural synthesis between men of letters, 
historians, philosophers, the “so-called humanists” and, on the other side, 
men of science. All should be aware of the unity of knowledge and 
appreciative of the work of others. He thinks history is an especially val- 
uable tool in furthering this purpose. 

Even apart from considerations such as these, physicians and medical 
students delight in reading for its own sake, especially in regard to the 
growth of their profession and subjects allied to medicine, and have a 
right to expect their library to supply them with such material. 


Those medical libraries which are directly affiliated with a general 
library are exceedingly fortunate in that all its rich resources are available 
when wanted and no call need go unfilled. The small library not situated 
in close contact with a general library must refer or delay filling requests, 
and loses in a large measure that advantage which may be gained through 
giving readers an opportunity to browse among well-laden shelves filled 
with literary treasures. The budget and the necessity of making it stretch 
over the absolutely essential technical books and journals is a live question 
in most libraries. It is often impossible to buy books to build up such an 
extensive collection as has been indicated but it is possible at least to have 
available books dealing more directly with medicine and its growth 
throughout the centuries, the men who have helped it on its way, their 
literary contributions, and its place in fiction of the day. 


Even if one is not fortunate enough to have many of the older classics 
in these fields, the current literature of the past few years gives wide 
selection. Histories spring up about us like mushrooms and most of 
them are as intriguing as are mushrooms to those who delight in this 
delicacy. Such dramatic presentations as Haggard’s “Devils, Drugs and 
Doctors” or Hoffman's “Struggle for Health” have a continuous waiting 
list but the more sedate renderings of the data of the past are much in 
demand also. A display of histories is sure to attract attention and many 
physicians and students like to delve into the past for themselves. They 
turn to Garrison’s invaluable volume, of course, but also find much 
pleasure and profit in the less encyclopedic volumes as Osler’s ‘aeroplane 
flight over the progress of medicine through the ages.” The histories by 
Dr. Singer, Dr. Seelig, Dr. Neuberger come in for much use and the 
handy red handbooks of the Clio Medica series are excellent for brief 
accounts to whet the appetite for more detail. As instance of books in 
special fields which are pleasant to read as well as being highly informing, 
we cite Martha Ornstein’s “Role of Scientific Societies in the 17th Cen- 
tury” and Campbell’s “Black Death and Men of Learning.” Incidentally, 
the first is valuable to the librarian because of its description of the be- 
ginnings of medical journalism. 
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As suggested, at the present time there seems to be a vogue for his- 
tory and the local medical history of many localities has been written by 
interested medical men. Indeed, it is getting to the point where hardly a 
week passes without the announcement of some new local history. A 
late announcement was in regard to a history of Chinese medicine which 
is projected for this summer by Wong and WuLien and to be published 
by the National Quarantine Service of Shanghai. Not long ago, Dr. 
Harris’ book “California's Medical Story’’ came from the press and it is 
a welcome addition to the historical field. Blanton tells of “Virginia 
in the 17th Century’; Tossier of “Orleans Parish Medical Society 
from 1878-1928"; Haegerty of ‘Four Centuries in Canadian Medical His- 
tory’; Larsell of “Development of Medical Education in the Pacific North- 
west’; Viets of ‘Medicine in Massachusetts.” These are cited as instances 
only. Other localities have their special books, too, but we forbear to 
mention more preferring to risk displeasure by omission rather than to 
make this paper resemble a book catalog too closely. 


Perhaps even more than in history, readers delight in biography and 
autobiography for through these sources, those men who have been mere 
names connected with outstanding achievement are made flesh and blood 
for them. And often a knowledge of the struggles through which others 
have passed gives the student or young physician a new courage. I know 
of one young physician who said the reading of Sim’s autobiography was 
a great help to him in this way. He could face his difficulties better for 
having read it. Most students read such classics as Trudeau’s Auto- 
biography with avidity, many are familiar with this before their medical 
student days and expect to find it in their medical school library but both 
students and physicians, for the most part, have to be introduced to such 
books as Bland-Sutton’s, ‘Story of a Surgeon”; Kober’s, “Reminiscences” ; 
Sims’, “Story of My Life.” These may not be so highly colored as the 
best seller by Munthé but are most delightful reading. 


The biographies which are distinctly part and parcel of the medical 
library stock in trade are legion and it is well that they are, for there 
are many of the master minds in medicine which should mean more than 
a mere name to the followers of Aesculapius. Many of these biographies 
are well known and it is impractical to go into much detail in listing 
them here. However, a few of the more recent ones may be mentioned. 
It is to be hoped that all physicians and students are conversant in some 
measure with the life of Dr. Osler. Even the most hurried should be 
able to find time to read his biography written by Edith Gittings Reid 
and all would do well to know Cushing’s two volume work about him. 
This last book, open at the familiar picture of Dr. Osler busy writing 
the first edition of his text on medicine, proved to be a happy method 
of introducing Osler the man, to the students just commencing the study 
of his “Practice of Medicine.” Incidentally, many others who visited the 
library were interested, also. 


A group of five recent biographies bring special messages for spe- 
cialists in several fields. One of these, Winslow's, “Life of Hermann 
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M. Biggs, Physician and Statesman of the Public Health” is welcomed 
by the public health workers as a record of their profession. Another, 
Eckstein’s “Noguchi” which is written in such a style as to be classed as a 
popular book, is in demand among the bacteriologists and those inter- 
ested in experimental medicine. The heart specialists and internists all 
want to read, “The Beloved Physician: Sir James Mackenzie” by R. M. 
Wilson, and last but not least, the surgeons find pleasure in MacCallum’s 
book, “William Stewart Halsted, Surgeon.” Such books as these have 
right to a place in any medical library and fill it well. 


Many physicians and students are much interested in lectures by 
the men in their profession who have attained fame and success. The at- 
tendance at medical meetings, where such individuals speak, attests to 
this. But it is a rare occurance when the average physician has an op- 
portunity to hear these men or to catch them in a philosophic strain. 
Therefore, are we glad when we can offer to supply such an opportunity 
through books. The essays and addresses of Dr. Olser have afforded pleas- 
ure to many who frequent medical libraries and are used more than other 
collections of essays. The new volume of selections from the writings of 
J. C. DaCosta with its wealth of wisdom and humor bids fair to be much 
enjoyed by many. Keen’s ‘Addresses,’ Mumford’s, ‘Doctor's Table 
Talk,” the non-technical selections in ‘Papers and Addresses by Dr. 
William Welch”, Pusey’s essays such as ‘“The Importance of Being His- 
torically Minded,” or, “October Views in Medicine’’ are all instances 
of books which enthuse and delight. 


Upon first thought fiction is foreign to a medical library but there 
are at least two groups of books which come under this classification 
which might well be found in any such library. These are fiction written 
by physicians and fiction about physicians. Both would be welcomed by 
library users for their leisure hours. As a matter of fact, they rather 
overlap, in that authors with medical training such as Deeping, Maugham, 
Young, Jordan write books about physicians. It is interesting to most 
medical men to become familiar with the fiction fancies of others of their 
profession whether these tales deal with medicine or not. This sub- 
ject of medical men as writers of fiction and other non-medical literature 
has been most entertainingly brought to us by the recent article in Medical 
Journal and Record for June 1st, 1932 by Dr. M. Webster Brown under 
the title, ‘Physicians Eminent in Literature’ in which he describes an 
excellent exhibit at the New York Academy of Medicine on the life and 
work of these men and women. Another good exposition of the subject 
is that by Dr. W. J. L. Duncan in the Medical Journal of Australia for 
February 21,1931. This article is limited to medical men as novelists. 


However, stories involving physicians whether or not written by 
those with medical training would seem to have a decided appeal to 
medical library users even aside from any literary merit the production 
may have, for the general public will read these books and in many cases 
will form favorable or unfavorable opinions of physicians as a class from 
impressions secured therefrom. Physicians should know what is being 
written about their profession. 
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Among the older books in this group, we cite Ian McLaren's de- 
scription of Dr. McLure in “Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush,” a highly 
sentimentalized picture of ‘a doctor of the old school’; “A Corner of 
Harley Street; Being Some Familiar Correspondence of Peter Harding, 
M. D.”, which was published in 1911 and George Eliot's “Middlemarch” 
which classic is well known. 


In the last five or ten years an extensive group of novels in which 
physicians take a major part has grown up. Some of these have been 
very popular, attained the class of best sellers and been produced as 
moving pictures. Probably the one which comes to mind first because 
it is so distinctly American and because it aims to delineate the life of a 
physician and scientist in many phases and under various conditions, is 
Sinclair Lewis’ “Arrowsmith.” Deeping’s “Roper’s Row’ does some- 
what the same thing for a British boy giving a most compelling tale of a 
poor and crippled student in his struggle for success. His ‘Sorrell & 
Son” is, also, a notable book which has achieved success as a story al- 
though it is from the point of view of the doctor's father rather than of 
the doctor. Deeping’s 1932 book, ‘Challenge of Love’ should also be 
included on this list. Another distinctly American book and one which 
centers about Detroit and Ann Arbor is Douglas’ “Magnificent Obses- 
sion.” It is incidental that the book is about a physician as its main 
purpose is to expound a philosophical system. Helen Jordan’s recent 
book, “Doctor Serocold” being thoughts and actions aroused during one 
day of an elderly pfiysician’s life is also an excellent addition to medical 
fiction. Shelia Kaye Smith has a good story in her “Country Doctor,” a 
tale Sussex more than fifty years ago, and Francis Brett Young's ‘My 
Brother Jonathan,” a story of sacrifice and brotherly love, gives food for 
thought and consideration. 


The 1931-2 accessions to this group of stories are numerous com- 
pared with earlier years. In this period, Fairway has written ‘Doctor's 
Defense,” the life story of an English doctor and his sacrifice for his 
son’s honor; Edison Marshall has told the tale of the redemption of an 
embittered man in “Dr. of Lonesome River’; Maurois has brought up the 
subject of immortality in “Weigher of Souls’; Rhoda Truax in her first 
novel, “Hospital” has contrasted the love story of two young physicians, 
one who gave up devotion to work, for love, and, the other, who gave 
up love, for work; Wassermann has presented, ‘Dr. Kirkhoven” dealing 
with the psychic power of healing and Vicki Baum has centered her latest 
book, ‘And Life Goes On” about a village doctor in Germany who has 
scientific aspirations. This last book was chosen recently by the Book 
of the Month Club. This list is far from complete but shows the trend 
of the times. 


More than likely it is not possible for most medical libraries to own 
many of these but the outstanding ones might be purchased and others 
borrowed from time to time from some general library and made avail- 
able for the library clientele. Or, failing this, a list might be posted indi- 
cating titles and where they could be secured. 
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Humor deserves a few words in this paper, for it is well to remember 
that a touch of humor now and then is relished by the best of men. 
When in this mood, the borrower may enjoy such a book as Redway’s 
“Springtime of Physick; Being a Diverting Outline of Medicine” which 
is satirical, to be sure, but, as its title indicates, diverting. Dr. DaCosta 
has included many amusing anecdotes in his selections from his writings 
and Dr. Bland-Sutton’s autobiography is full of humorous touches. 


This outline does not by any means exhaust the types of non-technical 
books which might be of use in a medical library but as in the renovation 
of a house or planning of a garden one thing leads to another and from 
the beginnings here indicated there can be outgrowth in many direc- 
tions. The main purpose of the medical library is and always will be to 
supply technical information regarding their profession to those engaged 
in medical work but this does not preclude other purposes and certainly, 
provision of literature which may lead the readers to a greater happiness 
and understanding in and of life is an ideal which the library should 
not neglect. 
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EXCHANGE NOTES 


Please send in immediately to Headquarters, 4580 Scott Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., any changes in address, name or personnel of your library. 
The key list will be revised at an early date. 


The key list is the property of your library. Please see that it is kept 
in a prominent place so that it will be available at all times. 


Short lists of fragmentary “wants” will be listed in the Exchange 
lists as usual, but there is no demand upon the members to look these up. 
The members whose wants have been filled have been very appreciative 
in the past, but the main purpose of the Exchange still continues as a 
clearing house for duplicates which must be moved. : 


If any members feel they must sell complete duplicate sets, long 
runs or single volumes, these may be advertised in the Bulletin (write 
Mr. Harding for cost of advertising). 


Greater care should be taken this year in listing your material ac- 
curately and in distributing and addressing packages. The manager will 
do her share in being extra careful. Money for postage or express is too 
scarce, and should not be used needlessly. 


Note the increase in 1st class postage and the increase in parcel post 
rates effective October Ist. The preferred method of transportation re- 
mains express collect. 

Yours for a busy year, 
ELLA B. LAWRENCE 
Manager of the Exchange. 


J. A. M. A. 99: 1001, Sept. 17, 1932 
QUARTERLY CUMULATIVE INDEX MEDICUS 


Volume 11, 1932, of the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus has just 
appeared. It represents the first issue since this publication was taken over 
completely by the American Medical Association. The book is published 
at considerable loss and represents a contribution by the American Medical 
Association to the advancement of medical science. In a desire to make 
the publication satisfactory to its principal users, a letter was sent early in 
July to all libraries subscribing to the Index, asking the opinion of librarians 
as to the desirability of publishing a special edition of the Index on 100 per 
cent rag paper so as to give it permanence. Three hundred and eighty-four 
letters were sent to domestic, foreign and Canadian librarians, and approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the librarians addressed have replied up to this time. 
Approximately 6 per cent of the librarians indicate a desire for a special 
edition and a willingness to pay for such a special edition at an advanced rate. 


With the issuing of the present volume, arrangements have been made 
to improve the binding greatly without, however, increasing the cost of the 
Index. The binding now used has greater strength and durability than the 
one formerly used. 
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Because of the relatively small number of librarians indicating willing- 
ness to subscribe to the rag paper edition, it has been decided not to issue 
the Index in this form. 


The majority of letters received from librarians contain high praise 
for the Index as produced and commendation for the Association in publica- 
tion of this work. One librarian writes, “Just as the sterilizer is the center 
of the hospital so is the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus the center 
around which the medical library revolves.” 


The letters from the librarians also indicate that most medical libraries 
are at this time undergoing great financial strain and relatively little expan- 
sion. 


CORRECTION 


Due to an unfortunate error in the Report of the Membership 
Committee Dr. C. W. Burr of Philadelphia was listed among the 
deceased members. Dr. Burr writes that he is still very much alive 
and engaged in active practice in Philadelphia. We offer our 
sincere apologies to Dr. Burr for the mistake. 
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The Librarian’s Labor’s Lost 


Or 


Much To-Do, But Nothing (Done) 


by 


EDANE ROWELL 
(Miss Wilhelmina Shakespeare) 


This play was presented at the annual banquet 
of the Medical Library Association held at the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, June 20, 1932. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED 


Dr. Emutius, a vendor of ancient writings 
Dr. Larktus, a Librarian 
Dr. Leaktus, a Library Chairman 


EDIONE 

ERMENTRUDE Assistant Librarians 

BETTINA 

LILIONE : . : : 
Assistant Assistant Librarians 

LEONARDO 


PreTRO, a Janitor 

ETHELDA, an Assistant Cataloguer 
JoserHa, an Editorial Secretary 

Also doctors, nurses, medical students, etc. 
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Fd. 


Le. 


Ed. 


Le. 


Ed. 


Le. 


Ed. 


ACT I 
ScENE I 
The public desk of a medical library 
Enter Edione 


The hour has struck; now let the horde come in, 
For here and ready am I at my post. 

Tis a curst thing that, come I ere my date, 
Never a varlet seeks to be admit. 

Yet, if my time be run a second o’er, 

There’s half the college waits about the door. 


Enter Leonardo 


Good morrow, mistress. Have thine eyeballs rolled 
Over the records of the last night’s guests? 


Marry, forsooth! There were threescore and more. 
These are the most that yet have sought to quench 
At the Pierian spring between those hours. 

Most notable it is. How sped your toils? 

In sooth, my legs are stiff as those of Hebe 

When the gods wassail have drunk the utter night; 
Or Ganymede’s, being made the messenger 

*Twixt burning Jove and some new-knowledged love; 
Or as— 


Enough. What kind was’t plagued you most? 
Or what strange seeking gave you greatest pains? 


I’faith, twas not the feelers of the pulse 
Unfledg’d, that cry “Ahem!” and would look wise, 
Though he whose ailment goes not by the text, 
Save heaven heal him, in their hands he dies; 
Nor those green fruits that set the teeth on edge 
With burning tortures, and are paid therefor; 
But pestle-wielders, plaisterers premature, 
Sweet stripling syrop-stirrers, that do put 
Poison by error in a harmless drench, 
Because their little brains are too much spent 
But cutting sandwiches and serving drinks. 
This kind have brought me to my present case 
Seeking the tome that doth the virtues tell. 
Of those that long since pursued this trade 
I could not find the work. 

Sirrah, go to! 
How is’t you know not that that self-same tome 
Hath in unlawful keeping of some rascal— , 
But which, we know not—now some six months lain? 
Let me no more of’t hear. For those that seek’t, 
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Er. 


Tell them there’s no redress. Those pleas are vain 
That are address’d but to the general ear, 

And not some closer hearing. Look you, boy, 
What means this record that you left o’er night, 
Saying that such an one a journal has, 

Which my best knowing says does not exist; 
Nay, the great volume that was once compiled 
By all the leading persons of our kind, 

Even therein I found it not. Therefore, 

I needs must ask you to construe it, youth. 
Why, see’st thou, Mistress, I did not indite 
The name. "Twas he that hath it did it write. 
Well, well, go to! But see you seek him out 
And find the truth, for never yet such error 
But did bring offspring errors in its train, 
Which oft concludes with loss. 



































I go 
With wingéd feet to learn what you would know. 
(Exit) 

Enter a group of nurses 


lst Nur. I prithee, let me eye a Blatz and Bott. 
2. N. A Park and Williams here. 

3 N. 
4N. 


For me, Gesell. 
What books of diet hold you in reserve? 
(they go and sit) 
(The telephone rings) 
By some mischance Bettina is delayed. 
An’t please you, she will call you when she comes. 
(Enter a doctor) 
Have you one Parsons’ work upon the eyes? 
Follow me, sir, I’ll show you where it lies. 
(Exeunt) 
Scene II. THe SaMeE 


Enter Bettina and Edione 


The Dean would speak, you say? Why must it fall 
That when I miss the bus he needs must call. 
A murrain on his head! And I have, too, 
Some quantity of scribe’s work now to do. 
(Exit) 
Enter Ermentrude 
Now blessing on the day! Oh, beauteous morn! 
No touch of frost my tender plants did bite 
Last eve, and now the glorious golden sun 
Bids fair to set my garden all a-bloom. 
Oh, that I could have stayed to prune and spray, 
To fertilize, and chase the snails away! 
(Exit) 
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What a light-hearted wench goes there! For me, 

What time the chamber has been tidiéd 

And preparation made for this day’s work, 

Yesterday’s errors and their consequents 

All fall’n upon my head, being first to hand; 

Whate’er my bearing when I here arrive, 

Soon am I blighted in my girlish cheer, 

Frenzied with haste, half-choked with hottest ire; 

Close-browed and surly do I greet our guests. 
(The telephone rings) 

We keep our portals open, of most nights, 

Till ten the clock has struck. Y’are welcome, Sir. 


(Enter Lilione) 
Greetings, Edione. Jove speed this day 
Till night brings Love to bear me hence away. 
(Exit) 
Enter Bettina 
Now are my letters done, now are you free 
To pass within and do what you would do. 
Thanks, good Bettina. For an hour gone 
The thought of work undone hath egged me on. 
(Exeunt) 
ACT II 


ScENE I. AN INNER OFFICE 
Enter Lilione, Edione, Ermentrude 


Ope then the casement, fair Lilione. 
What cleanliness is this that doth upraise 
These hateful clouds of dust? But soft, he comes! 
Enter Pietro 
Greeting, sweet dames. Is not the morning fair? 
It is, in sooth. 
And doubly fair it is 
In trailing such a night. Oh, dreadful night. 
I tell thee, maidens, I have seen the dead 
Rise leering from the fresh-piled earth, and speak. 
A frightful omen! And in crown to this, 
Horns have I heard, that no man’s lips did fill; 
And voices that did call me by my name. 
“Me Pocahontas,” spake a deep, hoarse voice, 
“Me bring a message from your grand-aunt. Ugh!” 
My very blood did freeze within my veins; 
My balls did from their sockets start in horror. 
What this portends, I know not; but my sense 
Is heavy burdened with some coming gloom. 
Tush, good Pietro, these are foolish fears. 
Despite these portents, what could here befall? 
Are we not here a happy sisterhood, 
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Pleased in our work, loving and loved by all? 
While the Jew twines and the begonia blooms, 
Take heart and fear no ill. 

P. I will away 
And wash the casements. But my boding heart 
In your content and cheer still takes no part. 


(Exit) 
Er. Away with croaking crows! Edione, 
Did last night’s opera not thrill your soul? 
Ed. No, fairest Ermentrude, it left me cold. 


It likes me not these harsh and clatte’ring strains. 
Say I am low of brow, but tuneful melodies 
Do more appeal to ear and heart in me. 
Then the soprano threw herself about, 
And there was much to throw. 
Er. You say not sooth. 
Why, she did act her part like Thespis’ self, 
And the whole op’ra was the soul of music! 
Lo, here is one will tell you. 


Enter Dr. Larkius 
Dr. La. Now, good den. 


Er. We were conversing of the opera. 
D.La. A goodly thing, indeed, though I have heard 
It better done abroad. The prima donna 
Acts not too well, and has but little voice. 
Er. Oh, say not so! 
Ed. Methinks that both are wrong. 
Li. How much, I wonder, has the morning waned? 
D. La. Have none of you beheld the potteries 
Of rarest glaze, that Gump’s has now on show? 
A fair sight, truly, one you should not miss. 
Er. Then to go thither shall I bend my purpose. 
D.La. And in the Honor Legion’s dome there lies 
A glorious show of futuristic art. 
Do not lose that. 


Er. That too I'll see if time 
Allow; for, truly, I have much in hand. 
Ed. No newer art for me! In ovoid bust 


I see no likeness but to hard-boiled eggs. 
I will go see what time the dial tells. 


b 


(Exit) 
D. La. Have you the notice seen of the oration 
Here in this city, by the great, Carl Cantor, 
Soon to be given? That you should not miss, 
For he is famed in all Europa’s courts. 
His subject’s “Birth control in Babylon.” 
I pray you fail it not. 
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I fear I must 
Another obligation marks that night, 
Nor do my inclinations go that way. 
Perchance I’ll go, although the time scarce suits. 
It seems a treatise of great interest, 
Though I mislike the heavy-lidded morn 
That follows these long evenings. Yet I’ll do’t. 
Enter Dr. Emilius 
Look who comes here! Now must I steal away, 
Lest he converse with me the livelong day. 
(Exit) 
Good mor-a-ning. It makes me glad to hope 
That you seem well. 
Oh, thank you, sir! And you? 
I am most good. I come respectfully 
To beg you send to my inn here my sheck 
The quickly possible; I go this week 
To South again, and I would want it first. 
Will you do this? 
Well, sir, Pl do my best; 
But, as I oft have told you, ’ts not my hand 
That does disburse the treasure of this place. 
But I go soon, and much I need this sheck. 
You think it comes to me tomorrow, yes? 
I know not, but I’ll see what can be done. 
Much time along I haf you sent the bills 
For the volumes your fine Library purchas’d; 
Extremely rare they are, and I already 
Haf made reduction in the price of cost. 
Will you then very kindly ask that they 
Send soon my sheck, because I need it much, 
And after this week will I not be here. 
I will do all that I have might to do. 
I give you thanks for troubling. Now I go 
To Dr. Leakee some rare books to show. 
(Exit) 
Enter Lilione 
The clock strikes twelve. ”Tis time, Edione, 
That you should dine. 
Well, well, I'll go anon. 
I know you’d use my tool while I am gone. 
. (Exeunt) 


ACT III 
ScENE I. THe Outer Desk 
Enter Edione 


Now must I wait upon the common lot 
While good Bettina dines. 
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Enter a Doctor 
Good den to you, 
Mistress, and have you Young’s Urology? 
Here ’tis, sir, right at hand. 


eer ree 


I'll take it hence. i 
But first present us with your signature 
Here in this spot. (Shows him) The name is X. S. Jones? 
And are you of our faculty, good sir? : 
And this is fame! 
(Exit) 
How now! What cause had he, 
Thus to fly out in fury? Some deserve 
That are not known unto the common world, 
But only to their little sphere. Thus, he 
That best carves livers may be strange to him 
That splices broken limbs above the rest. 


Enter a Student 


Good damsel, I return this to your hands 

Because it lacks the part I fain would learn. 

See you, ’t suffered a leaf-ectomy. 

Now out, alas! Jove’s lightning wither him. 

Will thus mistreat a book. I'll go within 

And loud proclaim what mischief hath been done. 


(Exit—cries heard from within) 


Alack! Woe, Woe! What dole is this! Out, out! 
Enter Edione and Students 
Let me have Ewing, an you'll be so good. 
And Ill have Williams. 
Marriott for me 
I would see Knaggs’ Diseases of the bone, 
Which I find not in its accustomed place. 
Think you ‘tis out? 
T'll see, Nay; ’tis not so. 
Look you again, and I with you will go. 
(Exeunt) 
Re-enter Edione 


*Tis ever, ever thus. *Tis not in place. 

Nor out, nor is it read by any here; 

Tis not upon the truck, nor on reserve— 
In fact, it is not! Surely now some knave 
Has ta’en it to himself, and starves the class, 
And makes the futile searcher look an ass. 


Enter a Nurse 


I pray you, do you keep within this place. 
The Journal of Bacteriology? 
Aye, marry, and forsooth. What issue would you have? 
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Why, any one at all will serve my turn. 
(Aside) What manner reference is this? Well, well. 
You'll find them yonder. Take your choice, I pray. 
(Exit Nurse) 
Enter a Doctor 
You have a phone? I would make use of it. 
’Tis there. 
Hola, Lothario. Art thou well? 
Who was the blonde that I with thee beheld 
Last night? Ha, ha! I prithee, do not jest. 
Say, art thou doing aught tonight? Well, then, 
How would it be if we did eye a show? 
Good! I will meet thee for a bite at six. 
Farewell till then. (To Ed.) I thank you for the phone. 
(Exit) 
An it were mine indeed, you might have spared 
Your thanks, for what you had not then received. 
Enter a Student 
I would renew my purchase on this book. 
Purchase indeed! for you must purchase it. 
If you would use it more. I'll not renew 
A book that’s but a six-month overdue! 
(Exit student, annoyed) 
Why, what strange ire is this that o’er me creeps? 
Tis true, 1 have encountered knaves today; 
’Tis true, I have led folly by the nose 
To what itself, with half a brain, could find; 
’Tis true, the phone has rung, and oft’nest for 
Some Galen who has never passed our door— 
But what of that? Why, scarce a day does miss 
But holds events as bad or worse than this; 
Yet am I not so roused. Me thinks it is 
Some venting of stored choler, that was sown 
These three days past, when sending overdues. 
My passions these awake beyond all else, 
Among those banes that mar a bookster’s life. 
Hot indignation, cold despair do rise 
As one by one I scan their histories. 
These smother’d rages, this restrainted woe, 
Do curdle in my soul, and thus do show. 
(Exit) 
ACT IV 
ScENE I. WITHIN THE OFFICE 
Enter Edione, Lilione, Ermentrude, Ethelda. 
Leonardo is passing out of sight. 


What is it o’ the clock, Edione? 
How many hours part my love and me? 
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’Tis just past three. How fast the time goes by! 
The daily mark of toil I set myself 

Ever evades me, never quite is reached, 

Like carrot dangled ’fore a donkey’s nose 

To keep him on the move. 


Since early morn 
I have turned pounds to shillings, those to pence, 
And pence, marks, lira, guilders, all to cents; 
Deducting discounts from each item small, 
And adding bits of postage to them all, 
Till now my brain’s awhirl, and I no more 
Can make them balance in the final score. 
This should be done tonight; yet, ‘less I stay 
Some while, I swound—or else my mind gives way. 
And what of that? No maiden needs a mind. 
*Tis not through brains that damsels husbands find. 


Enter Josepha 


Now kindly Phoebus beam upon you all; 
And, Ermentrude, I have a writing here 
That schools that maid who never boiled an egg 
To bake a pudding most elaborate. 
A scant two cups of sawdust it requires, 
And scarce a pigeon’s egg. But half the sum 
That custom calls, of baking-dust it needs. 
A child could do it. But, lest I forget 
My tale of horror, let me tell it now. 
Bettina’s dead. 
Great Jove! How’s this befall’n? 
She bore no sign of illness in the morn. 


She was not by disease’s course o’erthrown; 
But a she-doctor that does roll the bones, 
Being refused for the thousandth time 

The final number of a journal, then 

Did seize the Union List that ever lies 
There on the desk, and with the heavy tome 

Did smite the good Bettina on the dome; 
Whereat she feil, poor wench, like stricken oak 
Gushing out blood and brains upon the floor 
(Best call Pietro quick to mop it up) 

Till her soul parted, with a gentle burp. 
Alack, sweet maid, she died for duty’s sake. 
Heav’n send her rest. 

But none to me it sends. 

Wretched Bettina, I since thou’rt fordone, 


Must tend the desk, or tender it hath none. 
(Exeunt) 
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Scene I]. Tre Outer Desk 

Enter Edione 
Bettina being dead, my duty’s doubled. 
This is the thought whereby my soul is troubled. 

Enter Leonardo 
Oh, bitter day! Oh, cruel weary day! 
Oh, sweetest soul that death hath stol’n away! 
Why, what new sorrow come you here to cry? 
Sweet Ermentrude, 
So bland of mood 
(Save when thou wert enraged) 
Oh, hapless sprite, 
Thou’rt vanished quite; 
In Heav’n thou must be paged. 
Speak you the truth? Has death seized Ermentrude? 
How chanced it then? 

I'll tell you all the tale; 
Though sobs, Apache-like, the words garrote 
Within my throat. You know that all this day 
At those accursed foreign bills she toiled, 
Growing e’er paler; for arithmetic 
Did never suit with her poetic brain. 
Sudden she cried aloud, ‘Twelve cents that lack! 
And thrice ’tis multiplied, and yet they lack! 
Heaven have mercy, for my brain does crack!” 
And with that cry, she gave a maniac laugh 
And plunged a paper-knife into her heart; 
So is she dead. Alack! Alack! Alack! 
Careless Bettina and curst Ermentrude, 
Now out upon ye both, for shiftless souls 
That leave me singly to fill both your roles! 
(Exeunt) 
ACT V 


ScENE I. THE INNER OFFICE 
Enter Edione, Lilione, Ethelda, Leonardo 


I prithee, what’s the time? 
Tis four o’clock; 

And you must tend the desk while I work here. 

(Exit Lilione) 
Now must I finish those accursed bills 
That slew poor Ementrude. Although in sooth 
I mind the mathematics not, but grudge 
The time. Then there’s Bettina’s loans to do; 
And after that—if any after be— 
I may a moment spart for mine own toil. 
Pietro, you were right that sensed the gloom, 
The shadow cast by this descending doom. 
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Enter Dr. Leakius 
I hear that dark disaster has descended 
Upon your mates this day. 













































Aye, scarce I know 

Which way to turn me, being left alone 
To do the work of three. 

Oh, that is naught! } 
For substitutes to you at once I'll bring. 
Know that the Lord Robertus has in hand 
Sev’ral good persons that have raven’d long 
After employ within the Library. 
There is a damsel wise, of fifty years, 
Expert in training and experience, 
Used to command, who will be pliable \ 
To learn the methods of this place from you. 
And also there’s a most delightful maid 
Fresh from the grammar school, and knowing naught 
Of medicine or tongues, and does not type; 
Her will you find well suited to the work. 


Gadzooks! This is most desperate relief 
And harmful help! But there is no redress, 
For Lord Robertus holds the coffers’ key, 
And may command us. 

Look you what I found 
Among the theses! See these lovely works! 
I pray you, straightway see them catalogued. 
Hast done the Handbuch der Gesetzgebung? 
That must be analyzed in great detail. 
You'll do the pictures on the walls full soon? 
I am impatient for their finishing. , 
By chance I noted that the sixth enclosure 
Is overfull; take then the books on Heart, 
Recatalogue them all, and move them thence 
Into the section on Disease of bones. 
There’s room there and to spare. You'll see this done? 
I doubt or you or I will reach that age, , 
When all you speak of shall accomplished be. 
The systems are not finished yet; the sets 
Of Acta this-and-that are not quite done. 
Lo, you said nothing of the reprints, sir! 
Have you forgot these theses? Do not shrink 
To freely mention all you’d have me do. 
I have some trifling labor to perform ) 
On all those books prepared two years ago, 
Whereon as yet I’ve barely made a start. 
But do not fear, good sir, to speak your will. 
Such little matters as the lack of labor, 
The absence of uninterrupted time, 
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Ribbons that direly smudge while they are new, 
And do not print at all when they are old, 
Aged machines and clam'‘rous telephones, 
Away with them! Mere trifles are they all, 
A bagatelle indeed! Now, curse, curse, curse! 
Black malediction wither every set 
Of volumes to be analyzed. May those 
That issue Handbuchs all be chok’t to death 
In a cascade of Lieferungen now! 

(Exit Dr. Leakius hastily) 
Oh, wherefore, Heaven, didst thou theses frame? 

Since he that writes one does’t in grief and woe; 
He that does grade them does’t in grief and woe; 
And she that cards them does’t in grief and woe; 
Lo, then, what merit in the beastly things? 

Alas, the too much I have yet to do 
Doth weigh most heavy on my mind, as though 
The books themselves were piled upon my brain. 

I must give utt’rance to my woe, or die! (Howls) 

Enter Leonardo 

You called? 

’Twas not so meant, but since you’re here 

I'll speak what I have swallowed for a year. 

Sir, you have swiped my pencils by the score. 

I had a paper-knife; it is no more. 

Erasers vanish; and art-gum, I think, 

You dunk like doughnuts in my India ink 
Where are the rulers that I once did own? 

My steel eraser’s place is never known; 

You “borrow” it, and therewith cans do ope. 

Boy, with my rage I will no longer cope. 

Now shrive yourself; for, on my life, you die! 

I have purloined these trifles? No, not I! 

If I have ruler or eraser ta’en, 

Straight it has been returned back again. 

Oh, yea? I think you’d win one to believe 
These articles are hid in mine own sleeve; 

Or that the mice that haunt the place withal 
My rulers take for rafters to their hall; 

To springy mattresses erasers chew, 

And dye themselves, in ink when mourning’s due. 
Fie, caitiff knave! No word you speak is true, 


(Stabs him) And thus, and thus, I’ll be revenged on you! 


Oh, I am slain! The art world little knows 
In this my death what loss it undergoes! 
(Dies) 
Lie there, you wretch, no more to desecrate 
Good wrapping-paper, as you did of late. 
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’Tis half-past four! The hour draws nigh when he, 


My sunset-scalped sweetheart, calls for me. 
(Exeunt) 


ScENE II. THE Outer Desk 
Enter Edione, raving. Also students, doctors, nurses. 


Now Heav’n dash thunderbolts upon this hall 
And all that in it be! The welkin smite 
Each silly nurse that, baaing like a sheep, 
Must by the nose be led to that she seeks. 
Death to the student who does not return 
At time appointed the desired tome, 
The while his fellows clamor for its use. 
A devil’s benison find out his head! 
Destruction follow the practitioner. 
Who cleaves unto the book he does not read, 
Not using it himself, sith he’s o’erpress’d, 
Yet keeping it away from others’ need. 
Black venom’d adders curl about the wretch 
Who, having grossly wrench’d his privilege, 
Comes at long length and thinks to make all right 
By jesting—would the jest were turn’d on him! 
My soul is sick of him and of the rest 
Why should I longer draw unwelcome breath? 
Beneath its load my brain is sick to death; 
Ere quite completely utter madness wind 
Its sable shroud about my failing mind 
Spirit and being I'll part each from each. 
To these unworthies shall my vengeance reach. ' 
Loose from its base this edifice I’ll tear; f 
And, sith they help’d me half to this despair, 
With them destruction will I freely share! 

(Exit) 


ScENE III. OvurtsipE THE BUILDING 
Enter Lilione, Ethelda, Dr. Leakius, Dr. Larkius, Josepha ‘ 


’Twas thus, I tell you. Sad Edione 

Being by madness quite unwomanlied, 

Did hie her out and curses from the sky 

Call on those folk that all unconscious sate, 

Some studying, some sleeping. For a space | 
She did denounce them in the wildest sort, } 
Now bidding earth to ope an swallow them, 

Now summoning the fiends to right her wrongs. 
Hecate called she, and the Furies three, 

With scorpion-whips, and Pluto from his throne. 
Then sprang she to the center of the floor 
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That weakest is, and ’gan leap up and down 
Until the beams did crack; for, as you know, 
Too great a burden for their strength they bore 
And she was something ponderous of weight. 
Then did Lilione and I fly thence, 

And barely had we won to safety’s ground 
When crash on crash did beat upon our ears, 

As though Jove’s thunderings had struck indeed. 
Great clouds of dust arose to hide the wreck; 
Rent boards did groan and shriek, and so did those 
Poor hapless wretches in disaster caught. 

Some few were saved, but not Edione; 
Deep-buried in a mound of books she lies 

With her dead fellows and her enemies. 

Oh, pity of the day! Oh, hapless maid, 

By grim-look’d death so suddenly betrayed! 

Her virtues many were, her faults were none. 
Her work was well, if somewhat slowly, done. 
Her mind was serious despite her years; 

She ever ey’d a prospect new with fears. 

Oh, cruel fate! Nor am I free of blame. 

That death so suddenly upon her came. 


The Spirit of Edione Arises 
Now, by my ghostly faith, you speak the truth! 
My orphan’d catalogue will meet no ruth. (Vanishes) 
And that poor Ermentrude that dead does lie! 
Up from my sole I’ll heave for her a sigh. 
She labored oft at what she did mislike; 
All plants she lov’d, and scarce a fly she’d strike 
(Although at times a look was in her eye 
That made me scarce reluctant thence to fly) 
Though food she joyed not in, nor well could bake, 
She ever loved a recipe for cake. 
Full oft would tears her pitying orbs distend 
To sniffle o’er the sorrows of a friend. 
Fine crockery and silver well she knew— 
The Spirit of Ermentrude Rises 
Thanks, Dr. Larkius, and Josepha too. (Vanishes) 
Weep for Bettina, who most bravely froze, 
With blister’d fingers and with chilblain’d toes, 
To save her fellows from a hated toil, 
While they within most pleasantly did broil. 
Earth gave no recompense. Now Heaven do’t! 
The Spirit of Bettina rises 
Indeed it shall, or ev’ry angel rue’t! 
Though the gods gaze with disapproving sights, 
Nor saint demon keeps me from my rights! 
(Vanishes) 
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Oh, hours that snail-like crawl! Oh, slow-waned day! 
What ages pass while I my darling stay! 
But what see I? Now Phoebus ’gins to shine; 
Forth into bloom starts ev’ry plant and vine; 
Each singing-bird does break into his notes; 
Like me, the welkin blue upon him dotes, 
Whom now I see (oh, longed-for sight!) afar, 
Mine auburn angel waiting in his car, 
Me to transport and save the street-car ride 
Adieu to all! 
(Exit) 
And there’s Mac parked beside, 
My family’s proxy, come to take me home. 
Now blessings light upon his youthful dome! 
Thereon I'll plant a fierce and burning kiss, 
That he may have his due reward for this. 
Farewell, good friends, until the morrow come. 
(Exit) 
I must betake me with all haste for home, 
For ‘twould be piteous and dread disaster 
Should dinner wait not on my lord and master! 
(Exit) 
There’s some strange meaning in events does lie, 
That these three, wedded to their work, must die; 
While those three, wedded or belov’d of man, 
Do find enjoyment in their mortal span. 
Well, let us hence and find the wrecking crew; 
I'll ponder this anon when’s less to do. 
(Exeunt) 
THE END 
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EPIOLOGUE 
SPOKEN By RHADAMANTHUS 


Virtue on earth is all its own reward, 

But further recompense doth Heaven hoard. 
Bettina there and Ermentrude shall owe 

The pounds Edione does then forgo; 

Good health shall be their part, and loveliness, 
And whatsoe’er they will in way of dress. 
Their virtues meeting there with proper meed, 
Each shall be wed to chosen sprite with speed. 
The faithful heart of ghostly Ermentrude 

By Wilfrid’s essence shall be gayly wooed; 

If pref’rence none it have, Bettina’s spook 

Our stock of heav’nly husbands shall o’erlook; 
And he that’s given to Edicne, 

A special sprite of her own recipe. 

This must he be, if he her wants shall suit: 
Part gentle swain, and part abysmal brute; 

A virtuous youth, and yet a rogue that smiles; 
In form, compact of Hermes and of Giles; 
And, in completion, shall he chiefly wear 

Pink skin, blue wings, and rich magenta hair. 
So now, farewell! And weep no more, good friends; 
Since Heav’n, though late, this ample justice sends. 


(Exit) 





